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had not been time to carry out all the necessary
work.

In all other respects his preparations were
completed. The Northern Armies had been
reduced to a bare minimum and his strength
concentrated within reach of the area which was
now obviously about to be attacked in great
strength. The general principle of his defensive
strategy was to organise resistance in three de-
fensive zones, situated at considerable distance
from each other, the forward zone, which it was
expected would come under very heavy artillery
fire at the commencement of the battle, being
only lightly held.

Only in one particular, but in one that proved
of great importance, was Haig's forecast of the
probable nature and extent of the German
attack at fault. On the extreme right there was
an extensive area of marshland which he antici-
pated would prove an effective military obstacle.
An exceptionally dry spring had dried up the
marsh sufficiently to allow the Germans to cross
without difficulty.

In these anxious months, well aware of the
severity of the ordeal that awaited him, and in
spite of the disappointment of the disregard of his
representations of the urgent need of more men,
Haig remained confident and undisturbed. His
conviction of divine assistance to a cause as just as
that for which he and his Armies were fighting
deepened and became personal to himself. As
he came away from a sermon preached by his